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PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN 


AN AGE OF CRISIS' 
I 


Ix the minds of many people philosophy is asso- 
ciated with the abstract, erudite study of concepts 
and theories entirely removed from the throbbing, 
practical issues of everyday life. The philosopher, 
traditionally, is often thought of as a person whose 
chief interest is in attempting to discover the inner- 
most essence of reality, regardless of whether his 
discoveries have any useful significance or not. 

Another widely recognized conception, however, is 
that of philosophy as merely the persistent effort of 
both very ordinary and very sophisticated people to 
make life as intelligible and meaningful as possible. 
This latter conception is sufficiently recognized so 
that many citizens in every walk of life are ready 
to agree that one of the most important, if not the 
single most important, of obligations confronting any 
human being is to clarify his basie beliefs—in other 
words, to analyze and organize the premises upon 
which he econduets his political, scientific, aesthetic, 
religious, and educational practices. It is this latter 


_1 Presented by the American delegate to the interna- 
tional conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
Australia. Published by permission of the NEF Fed- 
eral Couneil, Australia. 
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conception which, I am assuming you agree with me, 
is today the more vital; we are interested here in 
greater clarity of belief with regard to the role of 
education in the crucial period through which the 
world is passing. I need not belabor the obvious 
fact—a fact recognized by thoughtful citizens every- 
where in the world—that the very existence of what 
we have called civilization is in terrifying peril. 
There are many portents of this peril, the most 
frightening of which is atomie energy: I do not 
think one can too often reiterate that the atomic 
bomb literally threatens the existence of mankind. 
Men are widely agreed that, unless this most dia- 
bolical of all achievements of science is effectively 
conirolled, we may expect, conceivably within our 
own lifetime, the end of all that we have cherished— 
ineluding ourselves. 

It is for such reasons,. then, 
once more come into its own. When people are com- 
placent about their beliefs, when they find it reason- 
ably easy to effect satisfying adjustments, philosophy 
is quite understandably of the former of the two 
A fairly harmonious period 


that philosophy has 


types I have mentioned. 
in civilization is one in which philosophy may be re- 
garded as something of an intellectual luxury, albeit 
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a luxury worthy of our utmost respect. When, how- 
ever, the beliefs which we have hitherto found more 
or less adequate are seriously threatened, it becomes 
necessary, as it has been necessary in all previous 
periods of great crisis, to re-examine ourselves and 
our institutions; to subject even our most sacred be- 
liefs to ruthless examination; and to determine by 
the highest standards of rational and co-operative 
inquiry whether or not the beliefs we have hitherto 
found adequate may conceivably require a more or 
less thoroughgoing reformulation. 

This need holds for every area fundamental to 
human existence. In religion, men have been ana- 
lyzing their assumed beliefs with a newly critical 
penetration. In seience, a sweeping revaluation has 
been under way for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, with the result that some of its most universally 
accepted assumptions have now been found inade- 
quate. In politics and economics one need only re- 
member that, within the lifetime of most of us here, 
world-shaking revolutions have taken place and that 
the social beliefs hitherto widely held by millions of 
citizens are no longer cherished. 

The same situation applies also to education. The 
beliefs which have governed the organization and 
practice of schooling on every level are being more 
seriously challenged than at any time since perhaps 
the Renaissance. It was earlier thought, for example, 
that education should aim primarily to instill in the 
minds of the young a reverent acceptance of the in- 
herited patterns of culture in order to meet the test 
of good education. Most of us recognize now the 
utter inadequacy of this assumption. What we do 
not always adequately recognize is that this wide- 
spread skeptical attitude toward inherited educational 
patterns is itself a reflection of the condition of our 
culture. In other words, the philosophy of education 
today is, first of all, another symptom—and a very 
important symptom—of the same basic questionings 
that are taking place in every other area of human 
life. 

Indeed, the central thesis which I should like to 
argue is that the critical examination and reformula- 
tion of our beliefs about education is, in first and last 
analysis, indigenous with the same process that is 
occurring in religion, art, science, economics, polities. 
Education cannot be understood except in the context 
of the culture which education reflects and upon 


which education in turn exerts its influence. The 


greatest error that educators can make (and I mean 
by “educators” not only professional edueationists, but 
all parents, students, and citizens concerned with edu- 
cation) is to assume that education is an isolated or 
cloistered institution which should be interpreted by 
itself without regard for the tremendous revolution- 
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ary forces that are sweeping through the world— 
forces which are so overwhelmingly powerful that 
they are capable equally either of destroying or of 
reconstructing the culture itself. 

In this dramatie setting I would like, now, to turn 
to the major philosophies of education which are 
struggling for domination through the world and 
which are correlated with its shifting cultural con. 
figurations. If I may attempt to sketch a picture 
of contemporary philosophies of education in Amer- 
ican terms—though with some translation of termi- 
nology they apply equally elsewhere—I should say 
that there are at least five major alternative choices 
with which you and I are confronted in deciding the 


road along which education should follow in this age , 


of crisis. 
II 


The first of these I shall treat very briefly. Phi- 
losophers use the term eclecticism to mean that out- 
look upon any or all areas of life which combines, in 
a rather piecemeal and artificial fashion, elements of 
many outlooks. The eclectic, in other words, is one 
who believes that the most honest approach to phi- 
losophy is one which refuses to commit itself to any 
unified or consistent pattern of beliefs, and Which, 
therefore, rather insists that in all major outlooks 
there are grains of truth, segments of value, that need 
to be recognized and respected for what they con- 
tribute by themselves. 

I have respect for the honest eclectic, but I con- 
fess misgiving as to whether his can be an adequate 
philosophy for anyone seeking a way of life which 
has maximum meaning for our time. Eelecticism is 
rather like a chemical mixture: when you put sul- 
phur and iron particles together and mix them, noth- 
ing happens to any individual particle unless the mix- 
ture is heated; when heat is applied, however, each of 
the particles loses its identity and is fused into a 
compound where neither the iron nor the sulphur 
retains its original character. In terms of this anal- 
ogy, eclecticism may easily become and, I regret to 
say, too often is like a chemical mixture—an easy 
way out. One should properly borrow ingredients of 
many different viewpoints in order to build any ade- 
quate philosophy. But if the parts are not then 
fused, the result will not be the kind of organie com- 
pound of beliefs which enables one to interpret each 
aspect of nature and society and humanity by its 
harmonious relations with all other aspects. 

The remaining philosophies I shall consider are, 
therefore, different from eclecticism, for they aim to 
build organic unity toward man and eivilization—to 
provide synthesis and meaning to one’s life. I should 
like to use the terms, essentialism, progressivism, 
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perennialism, and reconstructionism, to delineate these 
fundamental positions. Please bear in mind that they 
must be understood in their cultural context, not as 
<elf-sufticient theories. Let us take each of the four 
in turn, and summarize its central nature as simply as 
possible. 
Ill 

Essentialism is that philosophy of education which 
holds that the schools must be based, first of all, upon 
the “essentials’—that is to*say, upon the tried and 
‘tested heritage of skills and facts of knowledge which 
have come down to us through the rich centuries 
especially of the modern period of civilization. The 
essentialist is therefore one who builds education upon 
the foundations of what we often call the “classical 
enrriculum.” The mind of the student is conceived of 
as a kind of receptacle into which the school pours as 
much of the organized content of tradition and the 
objective world as that receptacle is able to contain. 
The teacher serves as a “conveyor belt” between the 
store of knowledge possessed by the outside world 
and the mind of the student. Examinations are de- 
vices by which the schools measure the quantity of 
content held by the mind. Essentialism, we can 
readily understand, is therefore extremely critical of 
any theories and practices in education which sub- 
ordinate what it regards as the fundamental process 
if learning—a process which we have seen to be one 
primarily of absorption. 
) Particularly is essentialism critical of the second of 
3 the major theories I am considering, in all too brief 
scope; namely, progressivism. For here is a philoso- 
phy which holds the primary purpose of education 
to be not at all one of absorbing the maximum con- 
Pytent of the outside world. Rather it is one of stimu- 
slatng people to think with the maximum effective- 
Wy ness; and to think is to analyze, to criticize, to select 
Pi between alternatives, and to venture solutions upon 
the basis of both analysis and selection. To think, in 
): word, is to practice the scientific method, writ large ; 
Fit is to carry on intelligent adjustment and readjust- 
with the and social environment of 
Schools, when properly 


® ment natural 


which one’s self is a part. 
organized, are the media through which the child thus 
learns to live intelligently in the sense of critically 


They are centers of democracy, for 
they provide maximum opportunities through which 


and responsibly. 


problems are met by co-operative participation on the 
part of the largest possible number of student-citi- 
In such an educational environment teachers 
are also partners in the common enterprise of intelli- 
gent social experience; and learning takes place 
through the vital utilization of that experience. 

The third of our four constructive philosophies, 


zens, 
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perennialism, is closer to essentialism, by far, than to 
progressivism. It is a movement which holds that 
the only hope for sound education—and indeed for a 
sound society—is through restoration of the spirit 
which governed education during the Middle Ages. 
Hence the perennialist is not so much interested in 
emphasizing the social heritage as he is in empha- 
sizing the eternal, timeless principles of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty which are outside space and time— 
which are in a profound sense everlasting, and there- 
fore perennial. The mediaeval system of education 
was, in essence, dedicated to the search for “first prin- 
ciples” of this nature. The aim was to search out, 
by processes of purely logical analysis, such invulner- 
able and deductively certain axioms that anyone pos- 
sessing the necessary intellectual equipment would 
recognize them immediately, self-evidently, for what 
they are. It is the belief of perennialists today that 
education has become corrupted by its gradual de- 
parture from this mediaeval kind of certainty. Hence 
the supreme aim of education should be to train an 
élite of intellectual leaders so brilliantly endowed with 
the intuitive capacity to recognize first principles that 
we may, for the first time in centuries, be led out of 
the darkness which threatens to engulf mankind, and 
into the light of rationally determined order. 

The fourth and final philosophy, reconstructionism, 
agrees up to a point with the perennialist: there is a 
desperate need for clarity and certainty, for our civ- 
ilization is fraught with confusion and bewilderment. 
Reconstructionism radically disagrees, however, with 
perennialism’s solution. Instead of returning to the 
Middle Ages, it would attempt to build the widest 
possible consensus about the supreme aims which must 
govern mankind in the reconstruction of the social 
order. These aims can be delineated through co-oper- 
ative search: indeed, the reconstructionist is convinced 
that already there is a consensus or agreement about 
their most basie characteristics. The world of the 
future should be a world which the common man rules 
not merely in theory, but in fact. It should be a world 
in which the potentialities already 
clearly discernible are released for the creation of 


technological 


health, abundance, and security for the great masses 
of every color, every creed, every nationality. It 
should be a world in which national sovereignty is 
utterly subordinated to international authority. In 
short, it should be a world in which the dream of both 
ancient Christianity and modern democracy are fused 
with modern technology and art into a society under 
the control of the great majority of the people who 
are rightly the sovereign determiners of their own 
destiny. Reconstructionism is thus a philosophy of 


imagnetie vision—a philosophy of ends attainable 
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through the development of powerful means possessed 
latently by the people. To learn how to exercise that 
power for these ends is the supreme task of education. 


IV 


Let us return, now, to the cultural context of our 
four fundamental philosophic alternatives. In polit- 
ical language, we may at once see that they roughly 
parallel what we, in America at least, would call, re- 
spectively, the conservative, liberal, reactionary, and 
radical positions. The essentialist is the conservative ; 
he would solve the problems of our time by develop- 
ing minds skilled in conserving, rather than in chang- 
ing, the essential content and structure of the pre- 
existent world. The progressivist is the liberal; he 
would solve our problems by developing minds skilled 
as instruments in behalf of progressive, gradual evo- 
lutionary change. The perennialist is the reaction- 
ary; he would solve our contemporary problems by 
reacting against them in favor of solutions extra- 
ordinarily analogous with those of a civilization long 
past—or even by escaping into an intellectual realm 
of timeless and eternal perfection. The reconstrue- 
tionist is the radical; he would solve our problems, 
not by conserving, not merely by modifying, nor by 
retreating; but by future-looking, by building a new 
order of civilization under genuinely public control, 
and dedieated to the fulfillment of the human values 
for which most men have been struggling, consciously 
or unconsciously, for many centuries. 

How shall we evaluate these alternatives? May I 
indicate that, in the first place, the exponents of each 
of these positions deserve our utmost respect and 
thoughtful attention. May I, however, in all fairness 
indicate, in the second place, that reconstructionism 
is, in my own judgment, the only theory in which we 
can now safely place our educational and, indeed, our 
social confidence. 

The essentialist, notwithstanding his sincerity, would 
develop minds that are quiescent rather than active— 
young citizens who, while trained in the essentials, are 
conditioned too largely to passive acceptance of the 
inherited patterns of our culture. Progressivism, 
while the techniques of reflective thinking that it cen- 
tralizes are of utmost importance, is inadequate in the 
respect that it focuses too much upon means at the 


cha. > oe 
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expense of ends; it expresses the typical experiments] 
spirit of open-minded, tolerant consideration of 4) 
sides of all questions, but fails to answer clearly the 
question of where we are going. In this concern of 
how we do think it has insufficiently helped us to dis 
cover for what we should think. Thus it is the coup. 
terpart of political liberalism—a culture which ha 
developed by trial and error with minimum concer) 
for clear-cut purposes or goals. Perennialism is dap. 
gerous for a number of reasons, but especially be BiBequ: 
cause, in its central belief in the self-evidence of trath B@coci 
and values which are beyond public and scientific yer;. E 
fication, it exposes itself to the grave accusation off tha 
setting up absolute criteria or fixed standards. These Bidar 
in the hands of corrupt leaders, could easily be utilizedf ent: 
(as they have, historically, often been utilized) to 
justify arbitrary authority without the sanction of the 
majority who are always in a democracy the final 
judge of standards. 

Reconstructionism, as the remaining alternative, is 
by no means a finished philosophy. Nevertheless, a 
increasing number of educational thinkers in various 
countries are, I believe, converging toward this pos- 
tion. While repudiating nothing of the constructive 
achievements of progressivism and while recognizing B@the 
also the importance both of essential knowledge ani ship 
clear rational analysis, this philosophy commits itself, jeer 
first of all, to the building of a new culture. Its 
infused with a profound conviction that we are in th 
midst of a revolutionary period out of which shoul 
emerge nothing less than control of the industrial sys 
tem, of public services, and of cultural and naturil 
resources by and for the common people whi, 
throughout the ages, have struggled for a life oi 
security, decency, and peace for them and ther 
children. 

Education sufficiently dedicated to this purpose wil 
be one which, to be sure, takes sides. It no longer 
remains on the hypothetical but indefensible fence 0! 
intellectual “impartiality.” But it is an education 
which, for that very reason, is inspired with an af 
thusiasm for research, for diffusion of knowledge, {uf 
humanly realized beauty, goodness, and truth—P 
education which, through the schools of Australif 
America, and of all other democracies, will at as 
demonstrate its capacity to play no longer a mint 
but a major role in the reconstruction of civilizatiof 
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CONTROL OF EDUCATION 
THE establishment of a National Scientific Founda- 
tion, which is being discussed in Congress, has impli- 


eations that must be seriously considered. The ere- 


actin 







ation of a federally supported agency for educatit ah 


and research is not in itself undesirable. The reiyy he 
threat to education lies in the establishment of a s0" 
of preferential tariff in favor of one area of educif 
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tion to the detriment of others. The past thirty years 
ave witnessed an expansion of vocational education 
as a result of Federal grants. It would be futile to 
argue that the attention devoted to voeational prepa- 
ration at the secondary level is not necessary. The 
juestion raised by this expansion is whether this im- 
portant aspect of the education of youth has not 
destroyed a desirable balance in the high-school eur- 
riculum and whether general education, which is 
equally important both from the individual and from 
social points of view, has not been seriously affected. 
Education ean be controlled in many other ways 
than by financial subsidies. The control of the secon- 
dary-school curriculum by college and university 
entrance examinations in this and in all other coun- 
tries is an example familiar to all concerned with 
secondary education. The control becomes more in- 
sidious when it is promoted by financial considera- 
tions. The provision of scholarships in the classical 
tudies in England, which until recently exceeded the 
mumber in other fields, may have been more respon- 
sible for the survival of the classies in the English 
secondary schools than many of the more legitimate 
Barcuments in their favor. The same result may follow 
Bthe establishment of Federal scholarships and fellow- 
ships to promising students in the sciences. The dan- 
ger is that the talent reservoir of the country may be 
diverted into only one channel. The most cogent 
warning against science “hogging it all” was given in 
That 
warning, which was quoted in ScHOoL AND Society, 
March 29, p. 220 f., makes a striking plea for re- 
lating the discovery and development of scientific 
talent to the other needs of society for high ability. 
Talent in the humanities and the social sciences cannot 
be left to struggle for itself. Nor can the scientist 
himself make his fullest contribution to the welfare 
society, if his vision is restricted to his own area 
of specialization. The result may be what a group of 
young science graduates in England described as 
“technically well-equipped barbarians.”—I. L. K. 


) EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 


STANDING PROMOTED BY UNESCO 

UNESCO has issued a study guide for use in schools 
and colleges as part of a campaign to acquaint stu- 
dents with the workings of the United Nations and 
ils specialized agencies. The guide is to serve as the 
lirst part of a long-term program of education for 
international understanding, one of UNESCO’s major 
activities, and ineludes questions on the number of 
recular and special courses of study devoted to the 
United Nations and its agencies, the number and ages 
ol students reached, the nature of the content, the 
method of presentation, and the type of materials 
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used. Other questions deal with the extent of lee- 
tures and forums, the use of radio broadeasts, films 
and film-strips, celebrations, and other media for ac- 
quainting students with the United Nations organi- 
zation and for stimulating their interest in its ae- 













tivities. 

Governments are also asked what plans are con- 
templated for teaching about the United Nations next 
year. Member governments are expected to report on 
these questions by the end of June. Comparative 
summaries will be used by the UNESCO Teachers 
Seminar to be held in Paris during July and August, 
and by the UNESCO General Conference scheduled 
for Mexico City in November. Through its guide and 
the summaries of replies to it UNESCO hopes to 
stimulate interest in such programs of study. 











































UNESCO ISSUES SUGGESTIONS TO YOUTH 
ORGANIZATIONS 

UNESCO has circulated suggestions and guidance 
through its member states to youth organizations 
throughout the world as the first phase of its 1947 
project of stimulating international understanding 
among youth clubs. This action is part of UNESCO’s 
larger program of stimulating international-minded- 
ness in schools, colleges, universities, and youth clubs , 
throughout its 30 member states. The program of 
“One World” clubs, “World Citizenship” clubs, and 
similar youth groups in existence or being formed are 
thus strengthened and extended. 

The six-page document issued by UNESCO is in- 
tended for clubs whose members are from 12 to 18 
years of age and is a composite of suggestions and 
practices used by such clubs throughout the world. 
It suggests specific ways of “getting acquainted with 
the people of other countries” through exchange visits 
and correspondence, through group studies of neigh- 
boring lands and of the United Nations and its agen- 
cies, through exhibits in other countries, and through 
practical assistance to the youth of war-damaged re- 
gions of the world. For the last purpose UNESCO 
suggests the preparation of small tool-kits for boys 
and sewing-kits for girls, the collection of clothing, 
books, food packages, garden seeds, and their dispatch 
either individually or through relief organizations to 
the youth of countries in greatest need. It is also sug- 
gested that youth clubs keep in touch with UNESCO, 
which will seek to co-ordinate and advance the aec- 
tivities among clubs throughout the world toward the 
goal of international good will and understanding. 









































































THE NEW PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 
Tue American Institute for Research, Ine. (Pitts- 
burgh 13), which was incorporated in 1946 as a non- 
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profit organization to carry out a research program 
in personnel psychology, is currently working on the 
problem of increased safety in commercial-airline fly- 
ing, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
by John C. Flanagan, president. The project was 
requested by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
is being carried on under a contract with the Com- 
mittee for Selection and Training of Aircraft Pilots, 
National Research Council. “A critical analysis of 
the pilot’s job is the immediate goal of the project.” 

Other projects on which work is now in progress 
are the development of improved procedures for eval- 
uating the efficiency of AAF officers and the develop- 
ment of new types of aptitude and personality tests. 

The main offices of the institute are located in the 
Cathedral of Learning at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and, while there is no official conection with the uni- 
versity, several members of the organization hold ap- 
pointments in the university’s department of psy- 
chology. 


NORTHWEST SSCD PLANS CONFERENCE 


Tue Northwest Society for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development is holding its first summer con- 
ference on the campus of the State College of Wash- 
ington (Pullman), July 28 to August 1. The morning 
meetings will be devoted to presentations by leading 
edueators on topics of concern to principals, super- 
visors, curriculum directors, and superintendents. 
The afternoons will be divided into two periods of an 
hour and a quarter each during each of which three 
seminars will be offered. Participants may select the 
two seminars in which they are interested and will 
work with the selected group throughout the week. 
For the first period the seminars will be: Consumer 
Education for all Youth; One through Twelve Plan- 
ning in Guidance; and Teaching Materials for More 
Effective Learning. The second series will consist of 
Curricular Planning for Our Scientific Age; One 
through Twelve Planning in the Social Studies; and 
Ways of Working with People. 

Fred C. Wilhelms, associate director of the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, and Gertrude Han- 
kamp, executive secretary, Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, will serve in a super- 
visory capacity, and other speakers will include: Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Washington; Linwood Chase, president, 
National Council for the Social Studies; Cortez 
Ewing, director, School of Citizenship, University of 
Oklahoma; and Bernice Bryan, supervisor of science 
in the schools of Los Angeles County (Calif.); and 
Don Patterson, dean, Junior College (Bremerton, 


Wash.). 
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The fee for the conference will be $5.00, and rooy 
and board may be obtained for $9.50. For further 
details address J. Murray Lee, director of summer 
session, State College of Washington. 


TUITION CHARGES RISE ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY 


UNDERGRADUATE-TUITION charges in universities and 
colleges throughout the country are, of necessity, be- 
ing increased. 

In Princeton University, for example, the decision 
to increase tuition from $500 to $600 a year, at the 
beginning of the fall term of 1947, has been an- 
nounced as a reluctant but imperative move. Harold 
W. Dodds, president, in explaining the action, stated 
that “it was made necessary by rising costs in all the 
categories of university operation, and a substantial 
deficit in the university budget would have been in- 
evitable” without the additional income derived from 
this increase. 

Similar increases of $100 have become necessary in 
many institutions, among them the Business School of 
Harvard University, Williams College (Williamstown, 
Mass.), and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.). At Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) and 
at Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
inereases of $125 and $200, respectively, have been 
deemed necessary, although Roswell Gray Ham, presi- 
dent of the latter college, has said that “every econ- 
omy has been practiced except the lowering of stand- 
ards and the depletion of our plant.” At Oberlin 
(Ohio) College “in anticipation of permanent in- 
creases in the scale of faculty and administrative 
salaries, beginning July 1, 1947,” changes in tuition 
charges have been approved in all departments. 

A graphie picture of the situation was presented 
in a statement by Charles F. Phillips, president, Bates 
College (Lewiston, Maine), who states that “with the 
present increase of $50, tuition at Bates has advanced 
33 per cent in recent years as contrasted to a rise of 
over 50 per cent in retail prices and over 80 per cent 
in wholesale prices.” With an increase from $450 to 
$500 at Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.) comes 
the report that present income from tuition, even with 
record enrollment, has failed to meet its share of the 
greatly expanded budget. Moreover, the greatly aug- 
mented student enrollment has resulted in further 
decreased endowment income per student. At Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical College (Fort Col- 
lins), Roy M. Green, president, reports that to pay 
their share, 59.19 per cent of the total cost for teach 
ing, students from the state must be charged $170 a 
year as compared with $140 at present; $150 will be 
added to the fees for out-of-state students. 

Similar imperious adjustments are being made 
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throughout the nation. However, in order to avoid 
special hardships, the institutions affected are laying 
careful plans, by means of deferred tuition notes and 
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an inereased number of scholarships and loans, to 


insure that the doors will be open to young persons of 
intellectual promise but of limited means. 


+ e 





Notes and News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
June 16: sustaining, 0; active, 3. 


Apoointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Srewart H. SmirH, whose appointment as acting 
president, Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 7, 
1946, has been named president to sueceed John Davis 
Williams whose appointment as chancellor, University 
of Mississippi, was reported in these columns, July 6, 
1946. 

Rosert Lee KincAID, whose appointment to the act- 
ing presideney, Lincoln Memorial University (Harro- 
cate, Tenn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETy, 
March 29, has been appointed president, succeeding 
Stewart W. MeClelland who has resigned because of 
ill health. 


Yate University has announced the following 
changes in staff: Charles H. Sawyer, whose appoint- 
ment as dean, School of the Fine Arts, was reported 
in ScHoo. AND Society, March 15, has been named 
master of Timothy Dwight College, sueceeding Fred- 
erick A. Godley who will retire at the close of the 
next academic year; Theodore Meyer Greene, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, succeeds Filmer 8. C. Northrop, 
master of Silliman College, who has resigned to de- 
vote his entire time to teaching and research in phi- 
losophy. Konstantin Reichardt, whose appointment 
as director of the department of linguistics and com- 
parative philology, University of Minnesota, was re- 
ported in these columns, August 11, 1945, has been 
appointed professor of German philology; Edgard J. 
Boell has been named the first incumbent of the newly 
established chair in experimental zoology named in 
honor of Ross Granville Harrison, Sterling professor 
emeritus of biology; Clarence W. Mendell has been 
named Sterling professor of Latin language, and 
Robert J. Menner, Sterling professor of English. The 
following have been promoted to full professorships : 
Harding Bliss (chemical engineering), Warner Berg- 
mann and Benton Brooks Owen (chemistry), Ray- 
mond Kennedy (sociology), A. Whitney Griswold 
(history), and Ceeil Driver (political science). 

Wituiam H. Apoupn, head of the department of 
chemistry, Yenching University (Peiping), whose re- 
turn to China from a visiting professorship in Cornell 
University, was reported in ScHoon anp Society, 


March 22, has been appointed acting president to ad- 
minister the university during the leave of absence 
granted to the Reverend J. Leighton Stuart, whose 
appointment by President Truman as Ambassador to 
China was reported in these columns, August 3, 1946. 


Feuix C. Ross, former registrar, Birmingham- 
Southern College, has been appointed to the newly 
created post, assistant to the president, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers (Nashville 4, Tenn.) ; Wil- 
liam H. Vaughan, former president, Morehead (Ky.) 
State Teachers College, has been named registrar and 
director of admissions; Herbert F. Clark, formerly 
with the executive offices of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
to the new post of director of business and finance; 
and J. E. Windrow, director of the college’s demon- 
stration school, director of public relations, beginning 
in September. 


Henry Crocker KITTREDGE, vice-rector, St. Paul’s 
School (Coneord, N. H.), has sueceeded the Reverend 
Norman B. Nash as rector. Dr. Nash resigned in 
February to become Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Kittredge, who has served the school for 
the past 19 years, is the first layman to hold the post 
of rector. 


Tue Reverend Avexis I. Met, 8.J., head of the 
department of physics, University of San Francisco, 
has been appointed dean of the university’s new Col- 
lege of Science. 

RopertA FLORENCE BRINKLEY, former chairman of 
the department of English, Goucher College (Balti- 
more), will sueceed Alice Mary Baldwin in September 
as dean, Woman’s College, Duke University (Durham, 
N. C.). Dr. Baldwin was retired, May 31, after 24 
years of service. 

HELEN B. ScHLEMAN, director of the women’s resi- 
dence halls, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), will 
sueceed Dorothy C. Stratton as dean of women, July 
1. Clare A. Coolidge, assistant dean of women, who 
has been serving as acting dean since Dr. Stratton 
resigned months ago, will resume her former post, 
and Inez R. Canan, assistant director of residence 
halls, will sueeeed Miss Schleman. 


A. BENJAMIN HoruaAcHeEer, of Hazleton (Pa.), has 
been appointed to the newly established post, dean of 
men, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.). 


Hvu.pA SALLEEg, a teacher of mathematics and phys- 
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ical education, Franklin School, Dayton (Ohio), will 
succeed Ruth Immell as dean of women, Wittenberg 
College (Springfield, Ohio), September 1. Miss Im- 
mell will be retired, August 1, after 23 years of 
service. 


GLENN KENDALL, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Education, University of Maine, was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, January 27, 1945, 
will become chairman of the division of education and 
psychology and director of the summer session, San 
Francisco State College, next fall. 


Hartyn ABEL, professor of voice, La Sierra Col- 
lege (Arlington, Calif.), will assume new duties as 
head of the department of music, Union College (Lin- 
coln, Neb.), at the beginning of the fall semester. 


FRANCES L. Brown, instructor in voice, La Sierra 
College, will leave in the fall for Capetown (South 
Africa), where she has been appointed head of the 
department of music in Helderberg College. 


Fetice Iva has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of musie, Loyola College (Baltimore). Mr. 
Iula, who will assume his new post in the fall, will 
also give courses in musi¢ appreciation, basic elements 
of voice, instrumentation, ear-training, and harmony. 


JuLIus SUMNER MILLER, whose appointment as 
associate professor of physics and mathematics, Chap- 
man College (Los Angeles 27), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, September 15, 1945, has been 
appointed to the staff of the department of physics 
for the summer session at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

JEROME J. KesSELMAN, C.P.A., who prior to his 
war service was a member of the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, has been appointed to an associate 
professorship in the department of accounting, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Ar the reeent national meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women the following officers 
were elected for a term of two years: Dorothy 
Gebauer, University of Texas, president, to succeed 
Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville (Ky.); Ruth 
O. MeCarn, counselor to women, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, vice-president, to succeed Dean Gebauer; 
Margaret McCarney, dean of girls, Franklin High 
School, Seattle (Wash.), secretary (re-elected); and 
Florence Myers, administrative assistant and dean of 
girls, George Washington High School, New York 
City, treasurer. 


THE following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Philosophy of Edueatiqn Society, 
March 2: Theodore Brameld, professor of educational 
philosophy, University of Minnesota, president, to 
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sueceed John 8. Brubacher, professor of the history 
and philosophy of education, Yale University, who wil] 
remain on the board for one year; and William 0. 
Stanley, of the University of Illinois, seeretary-treas- 
urer. Obed, J. Williamson, head of the division of 
education and psychology, Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education (Cheney), has been appointed to the 
executive committee for two years, and H. Gordon 
Hullfish, professor of education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will also remain on the board for a year. 


Pauu P. Faris, director of public relations, Hendrix 
College (Conway, Ark.), was elected president, Meth- 
odist Educational Publie Relations Officials, May 17, 
to succeed Edward D. Whittlesey, director of public 
relations, University of Denver. Paul H. Younger, 
director of public relations, Allegheny College (Mead- 
ville, Pa.), was elected vice-president; and Fletcher 
McKinney, a member of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation, secretary. 


JouN Situ, head of the department of art, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has been elected vice-president, 
Southeastern Conference of the College Arts Asso- 
ciation. 


James R. Cupwortu, professor of mining engi- 
neering, University of Alabama, was recently elected 
to the steering committee of the research section, 
American Society of Engineering Education. 


T. EARLE JOHNSON, head of the department of 
speech, University of Alabama, has been elected chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, Southern Speech 
Association, and to a three-year term on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Maurice NEwsurcer, of the staff of Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, became executive psycholo- 
gist of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
May 16, succeeding C. H. Calhoon, now headmaster of 
the Hillerest and Glenview schools for delinquent 
children (Cincinnati). 


K. P. Rawson, vocational appraiser with the Vet- 
erans Administration guidance center, Mississippi 
State College, has been named assistant state super- 
visor of Negro schools to succeed E. P. Littlejohn who 
recently resigned. 


JOHN OWEN, principal, Warsaw (Mo.) High 
School, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Benton County (Mo.), to succeed James R. Boring, 
July 1. 


KeEntTON THOMPSON has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Worth County (Mo.), to succeed Robert 5. 
Fadeley. 


Harotp W. Wuits, director of admissions, Bald- 
win- Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), was named super- 
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intendent of schools, Medina County (Ohio), April 23, 
to suceeed the late Seymour H. Babcock. 


KennetH E. OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of 
schools, Long Beach (Calif.), was appointed super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, April 7, to succeed 
Charles E. Greene who will retire, September 1, to 
assume a position as director of placements, Univer- 
sity ol Denver. 

CLaubE WELDON Fawcett, whose appointment to 
the directorship of counseling and guidance and of 
adult education, University of Vermont, was reported 
in Scuoot AND Socrety, July 6, 1946, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, East Grand Rapids 
(Mich.), to sueceed Forrest G. Averill who resigned 
this spring after 12 years of service. 

RatpH WaLpo SweTMAn, whose leave of absence 
because of ill health was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, December 7, 1946, will resign as president 
of State Teachers College (Oswego, N. Y.), June 30. 


Il. C. RusSELL, president, West Kentucky State Vo- 
cational Training School (Paducah, Ky.) will resign 
June 30. 


Witu1AM §. A. Ports, president, Elmira (N. Y.) 
College, has announced his intention to resign in June, 
1948. 


CLAUDE Moore Fuess, headmaster, Phillips And- 
over Academy (Andover, Mass.), will retire in June, 
1948, after 40 years of service to the school. 


KLMER A. HOLBROOK, dean, School of Engineering 
and Mines, University of Pittsburgh, will retire at the 
close of the academic year after 20 years in the dean- 


ship. 


RurH E. MicHaeyts AND Mase C. Rogers will re- 
tire from the staff of the Stout Institute (Menomonie, 
Wis.), September 1. Miss Michaels is retiring from 
the deanship of the division of home economies, after 
~) years of service; Miss Rogers, as chairman of the 
department of foods and nutrition after 12 years in 


the post. 


Recent Deaths 

THE ReverEND JoHN Hucu O’DonNELL, C.S.C., 
lormer president, University of Notre Dame, died, 
June 12, at the age of fifty-two years. Father O’Don- 
nell had served as prefect of discipline (1924-31), 
vice-president (193440), and president (1940-46), 
University of Notre Dame, and president (1931-34), 
He was 
planning to leave on an educational mission to Latin 


St. Edward’s University (Austin, Tex.). 


America in February when he beeame ill. 


KMity Hickman, professor of history, New Jersey 
College for Women (New Brunswick), was killed in 
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an automobile accident, June 12. Dr. Hickman, who 
was sixty-six years old at the time of her death, had 
served as fellow (1909-10), Yale University; pro- 
fessor of history (1911-27), Wells College (Aurora, 
N. Y.); and professor of history (since 1927), New 
Jersey College for Women. 


Ernst Riess, professor emeritus of classics, Hunter 
College (New York City), died, June 12, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Riess had taught in the city 
for thirty-nine years: as professor of classies (1897-— 
1900), Manhattan College; teacher (1900-07), De 
Witt Clinton High School; chairman (1907-24), Boys 
High School (Brooklyn); and professor of classics 
and head of the department (1924-36), Hunter 
College. 


GerorGE C. HABERMEYER, former professor of engi- 
neering, who retired in 1937 from the University of 
Illinois, suecumbed to a heart attack, June 12, at the 
age of seventy years. 


FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER, professor emeritus of 
English, University of Cincmnati, died, June 13. Dr. 
Chandler, who would have been seventy-four years 
old on June 16, had served as instructor in English 
(1899-1900), assistant professor of literature and his- 
tory (1900-01), professor of literature and history 
(1901-07), and professor of English (1907-10), Poly- 
technie Institute of Brooklyn; and Ropes professor 
of English and comparative literature (1910-43) and 
dean (1914-29), College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Cincinnati. 


THe ReverEND Witt H. HovGuton, president, 
Moody Bible Institute (Chicago), died of a coronary 
occlusion, June 14, at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
Houghton had served as pastor (1930-34) of the 
Calvary Baptist Church in New York before assum- 
ing the presidency of the institute in November, 1934. 


J. Howarp Murcu, headmaster of the Princeton 
(N. J.) Country Day School since its founding 
(1924), suecumbed to a heart attack, June 14, at the 
age of sixty-one years. 


Honors and Awards 


BertHotp Louis UnumMan, Kenan professor of 
Latin and head of the department of classics, the 
University of North Carolina, has been named a 
Fellow of the Mediaeval Academy of America. 


Samvue.t A. Goupsmit, professor of physies, North- 
western University, was elected to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences early in May. The honor, one of the 
highest to be bestowed on American scientists, was 
conferred on Dr. Goudsmit for his contributions to 
the theory of atomie spectra and hyperfine structure. 
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Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Humane Letters at the first com- 
mencement exercises held in the second century of the 
existence of MacMurray College (Jacksonville, IIl.), 
May 25, at which she was the principal speaker. 


NicHoLaAs Murray BuTLER, president emeritus, Co- 
lumbia University, will receive the first annual Alex- 
ander Hamilton Award, established recently by the 
Association of Alumni of Columbia College to reecog- 
nize “distinguished service and accomplishment in any 
field of human endeavor.” The Tiffany bronze medal, 
which was awarded to Dr. Butler early in June, 
bears on the obverse a bust of Hamilton and on the 
reverse a reproduction of the Low Memorial Library. 
Alexander Hamilton was a member of the class of 1774 
when the college was known as King’s College. Frank 
8. Hogan, District Attorney of New York County and 
president of the association, said in announcing the 
award that it is the intention “to make this medal a 
significant recognition of publie service by a man who 
has received his preparation for life at Columbia Col- 
lege or who has been a member of the college faculty.” 


KATHERINE E. Reeve, daughter of William D. 
Reeve, professor of mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and a graduate of Barnard Col- 
lege, has been awarded the first Foreign Study Fel- 
lowship of $1,000, established by Kappa Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi at Teachers College. The plan of 
the award was described in ScHoon AND SocrEty, 
April 13, 1946. In announeing the award Theda Birn- 
baum, president of the chapter, said: “This award 
is the chapter’s positive contribution to international 
understanding. The recipient is our personal emis- 
sary of good will, and through her quarterly reports 


Shorter Papers. 
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we hope to achieve a closer contact with people ip 
other parts of the world.” 


Other Items 

Wituiam W. BrickMAN, special book columnist for 
ScHoou AND Soctety, has planned his reviews for the 
balance of 1947 as follows: July, “Teacher Edueg- 
tion”; August, “The M.A. and the Ph.D.”; September, 
“Adult Education”; October, “Child Psychology”; 
November, “Educational Philosophy”; and December, 
“Education in Germany.” Among the reviews for 
1948 will be: “Education in Latin America,” “Eduea- 
tional Psychology,” “Religious Education,” “Audio- 
Visual Edueation,” “Library,” “Sex Education,” 
“Negro Education,” and “Juvenile Delinquency.” 
Publishers or authors desiring reviews of recent books 
in these fields will render our journal a service by 
sending copies to ScHooL AND Society, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23. 


Tue Audio-Visual Division of the Popular Science 
Publishing Company, Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, recently released a World Friendship kit 
of audio-visual textual teaching aids combining color 
cartoons, jingles, and catchy tunes. The kit, intended 
for middle-grade school children, is made up of five 
35 mm. Teach-O-Filmstrips in color; four Vinylite 
Teach-O-Dise recordings of 19 songs; and Irving 
Caesar’s book, “Sing a Song of Friendship.” The 
entire kit may be ordered at the above address; or 
the filmstrip series, the album, or the book may be 
purchased separately. 


THe Bureau for Intereultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, has announced the publica- 
tion of a bibliography, “Films in Intercultural Edu- 
cation,” which is available at a cost of ten cents 
through the bureau’s Clearing House, Department M. 





TEACHERS IN REVOLT 

THAT the public-school teachers of America are 
conducting a veritable revolution is apparent from 
the numerous strikes of teachers and from their 
changed attitude in boldly demanding a redress of 
grievances instead of merely hoping or at most timidly 
asking for help, as was their custom. More signifi- 
cant than the demands and strikes has been the quiet 
withdrawal from the profession of thousands of teach- 
ers who could no longer “take it.” The extent of this 
revolution is emphasized in no uncertain terms by the 
very small enrollment in teacher-training courses in 
the colleges of the country. That this revolution 
oceurs in a profession whose members are mostly 
women—almost wholly so in the elementary schools— 
is all the more extraordinary and arresting. 


It should be remembered that the present situation 
did not develop in a day. It could have been pre- 
vented, for the drift was unmistakable and the signs 
of its approach had often been noted and commented 
on. Why, then, was nothing done about it? Why 
did not outraged superintendents of schools, com- 
munity leaders, and public-spirited men and women 
arouse Officials to take vigorous action to prevent 
matters reaching the impasse they have? Why did 
not the teachers themselves point out the grave danger 
to the pupils and to the Great Republic itself inherent 
in poor schools? Well, for one thing the leaders were 
not greatly alarmed by the withdrawal of teachers 
from their profession as long as they could be replaced 
by others nearly as competent. Anyway, how could 
you expect the voice of a group, without political in- 
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fluence, seeking nothing more important than the wel- 
fare of children, to be heard in legislative halls or 
in the eourt of public opinion amid the clamor of 
pressure groups seeking private gain or public power? 
In the next place, educational leaders and legislators 
were convineed that some stop-gap measure would do. 
Recruitment, a tolerably sweet-smelling word forty 
years ago, was the stock answer. Just now they think 
that a bonus or a temporary increase in salaries will 
turn the trick. They believed that, if teachers were 
not too dissatisfied, the storm would blow over, that, 
if schools were not too bad, they would be good 
enough. Another reason, still operative, was that the 
public, including many school officials and the vast 
majority of teachers, had no profound conviction of 
the supreme importance of high-grade schools to a 
demoeratie society. And I doubt whether, if it were 
not for strikes and the fear of strikes, which I do not 
favor, anything would be done about it now. Finally, 
there has been poor publicity of the few careful 
studies of the causes of teacher unrest, of why the 
abler men and women will not enter the profession, 
of the reasons for the constant withdrawal of teachers 
from their chosen profession, of why, in short, teach- 
ing is a job not a profession. Unless the causes are 
clearly understood, there can be no intelligent appli- 
eation of remedies. 

Today the public and the teachers themselves be- 
lieve that the primary cause is low pay. I am sure, 
however, that the causes are fundamentally social and 
psychological, not financial. Important as is an in- 
crease in salaries to the feachers and schools, more 
important than most of the agitators realize, still 
the problem will not thereby be solved, for, unless the 
social and psychological conditions are carefully 
studied, explored, and adequately provided for, the 
issue will have been avoided and the chance to do 
something really significant for the schools will have 
passed. 

Kven the question of salaries is tied up closely with 
a number of psychological considerations which de- 
mand study and the adoption of measures designed 
to correet any ill effects. For instance, it is known 
that low salaries have a markedly deleterious effect on 
the mental life and attitudes of teachers. That these 
have an important effect on the officials who approve 
the schedules and on the publie that condones them is, 
I believe, equally significant. In both cases the 
effeets are probably complex, variable, and worthy 
of study. Again it must be only desperate need that 
prevents teachers from indignantly spurning the $45 
to $90 annual increase granted them, frequently very 
reluctantly and only after considerable pressure is 
applied to the Board. It must be remembered that 
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hundreds of boards have no established salary sched- 
ule. Where there is a schedule, the slow advance to 
a tolerable maximum takes half a life time. All that 
is poor business to say the least. Beginning salaries 
need not be high, should probably be rather low, pro- 
vided annual increments of $300 to $500 are guaran- 
teed after a probationary period. 

The real trouble is that salary schedules are set up 
with no very basic idea of what purposes they are 
to serve. If we can come to see that salaries and the 
conditions under which they are given and received 
may be made an important factor in attracting abler 
men and women—particularly men—into the profes- 
sion, and keeping them in it as happy workers, then 
due consideration and study will be given to the social 
and psychological aspects of the situation. 

This aspect of teachers’ salaries requires further 
elucidation. But I must now turn to causes of 
teacher unrest not connected closely with finance. The 
detailed knowledge of what those psychological causes 
are is not at hand. Three, however, are fairly evi- 
dent. 

1. One such cause is what might be called the 
intellectual isolation of the teacher. Aside from her 
teaching little use is made of her intelligence, judg- 
ment, or experience, no matter how long she has 
taught nor how varied her experience, in determining 
the educational policies of the school of which she is 
so essential a part. All too frequently she is expected 
to earry out policies decided by supervising officials 
without granting her a voice in the decision or the 
background discussion leading thereto. Should not 
teachers directly or through committees—the plan 
ean be a simple one—have an actual and important 
voice in the discussion and decision of many, if not 
all, matters concerning working conditions, hiring and 
disciplining of teachers, allocation of funds, purchase 
of equipment, establishing or modifying salary sched- 
ules, selection of textbooks, and so on? Surely teach- 
ers are as competent to meet their duties in this re- 
spect as members of some of the labor unions who 
have been given similar responsibilities and privileges 
with excellent results. Superintendents of schools and 
boards of education must be as anxious to use the 
advice and services of their employees and as com- 
petent wisely to guide them in such an undertaking 
as managers of factories. It might be that the an- 
swers to educational problems thus reached would be 
the same as without teacher participation. Even so 
such an experiment might score a tremendous advance 
in making co-operation a reality, in giving social 
honor to the elassroom teacher, and in releasing her 
intelligence for the good of the school system. 

2. That teaching and teachers simply do not rate 
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among the élite in other professions, in business or 
in society, is too well known to merit discussion. The 
worst feature of that is the ill-concealed effort of such 
persons to hide the derision or pity they really feel 
by words of praise for the teacher and her profession. 
There are, of course, many who very sincerely and 
honestly honor the teacher and her profession. I 
fear, however, that actions belie the words of many 
who disclaim such an attitude. I do not mean to 
condemn, for surely much of the social disapproval is 
merited or it would not be so wide spread. I merely 
call attention to the extreme difficulty of securing 
persons of consequence to devote a life term of ser- 
vice to a profession socially disapproved. 

3. The third important psychical factor is found in 
various educational practices which have undermined 
the influence and importance of the classroom teacher. 
It is axiomatic that the kind and quality of a school 
or a school system depends primarily on the class- 
room teacher, that every effort must be made by the 
community and the supervisory officials to develop to 
the utmost her resourcefulness, her initiative, her 
skill. Her position should be magnified, her successes 
rewarded with high social honor. On her all eduea- 
tional movements should be focused to make of her a 
more efficient teacher, to secure for her that recogni- 
tion that inspires and rewards. Many educational 
movements have had just the opposite effect. Small 
wonder that teaching is unattractive. 

Lest too much blame be placed on boards of edu- 
cation and the publie in general I want to illustrate 
this contention with movements fathered by the lead- 
ers in education, guided and kept alive by them. In 
my time—I began teaching in 1893, was retired in 
1945—-several such movements have for a time held 
educational thinkers and practitioners alike in their 
grip. Release from one was followed by avid devotion 
to another. Aside from the bewilderment the rapidly 
changing emphasis in edueation caused the teacher, 
she suffered a distinet loss of status. The movements 
left her less honored, less happy in her work, less 
likely to do a first-class piece of teaching than before 
the movements designed to reform the schools oc- 
curred. May I mention three of these reforms? 

a. One movement centered attention on supervision, 
on superintendents, and on principals as the salva- 
tion of the schools. The supervising principal or the 
local superintendent too often decided what was to 
be taught, how much, and why. The teachers were 
to do as directed. This was not true everywhere, but 
it happened in eity after city, in school system after 
school system. ‘Teachers weleome wise supervision 
which stimulates, rewards, cultivates their initiative 


while leaving them free. Few supervisors were or 
are competent to do that. Fortunately or unfor- 
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tunately, in the vast majority of the cases the teacher 
received no help whatsoever. I have talked to literally 
seores of teachers who, with an exception or two, state 
that the superintendent has never in any way helped 
them, except in matters of discipline, has never been 
in the classroom for more than a very few minutes— 
usually to make an announcement. Yet if the school 
seemed to go well—and that was usually thought to 
be the case—he received the honor; the teachers were 
nearly forgotten. The net effect of this movement, 
whether the supervision was exact and detailed or 
roughly non-existent, was unwholesome, to say the 
least, as far as the teachers’ mental life and attitude 
were concerned. The notion that the supervisor, not 
the teacher, makes the school still persists. So does 
the exodus of teachers from a profession that disre- 
gards their training and ability. 7 

b. A wave of curriculum building swept the coun- 
try. School after school attempted to build a new 
or greatly modified curriculum. If money was avail- 
able, an expert was hired who, with a staff anxious 
to earn a doctorate degree, duly ballyhooed in the local 
press, finally produced several volumes of mimeo- 
graphed material, much of it obvious, unteachable, 
disorganized, now in many eases happily gathering 
dust in the school storeroom. If money was not avail- 
able, the superintendent with or without the help of 
his teachers essayed much the same thing, achieved 
about the same results. Many of these curricula pro- 
vided the teachers with the assignments to be made, 
page references to books to be used, questions to be 
asked, tests to be given. “Ludicrous? Yes, were it 
not that such curricula made of the teacher a routine 
clerk and exalted the so-called expert at the expense 
of the classroom teacher. No wonder the distaste for 
teaching became prevalent. 

e. Along came the idea that the teacher was pri- 
marily a sociai worker. In season and out she heard 
of her duties to the community. She must be a social 
leader. Valuable as some aspects of this movement 
were, many teachers undoubtedly felt that their ener- 
gies were being dissipated, that they were being made 
social drudges to relieve the community of doing its 
social chores. It is about time to hear of the duties 
the community owes its teachers. For one thing it 
owes them the chance to do a first-rate job of teach- 
ing; for another it owes them not only social approba- 
tion for the day-by-day school work but also all pos- 
sible encouragement of the intellectual and artistic 
progress of the individual teacher. 

I am far from condemning the reform movements 
mentioned above or others like them. Indeed, it may 
be argued that teachers are so immature, so inex- 
perienced, so ill-informed, so uninterested, so intel- 
lectually incompetent that they must be directed by 
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their superiors what to teach and how to teach it or 
the schools will fail to measure up to their social re- 
sponsibility. That argument loses sight of the growth 
in morale and achievement that oceurs under the faith 
and trust of society itself; it forgets that there can 
be pretty good schools without a superintendent or 
2 supervisor but not withoné good teachers; it disre- 
cards the distaste for teaching and the dissatisfaction 
of teachers residert in some such situations as those 
diseussed above. And it fails completely to consider 
the possibility of making teaching a profession second 
to none in America. The public has done very little, 
very reluctantly, very late to make teaching attractive. 
In the name of democracy, in the name of simple 
justice is it not time to do very much, very soon, very 
willingly? Salaries may add dignity, but devotion and 
ereative effort will hardly come unless, in addition, 
psychical and social conditions are favorable. 
EK. G. WALKER 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, 
HiRAM (OHIO) COLLEGE 


THE ILLINOIS “ATHEIST” CASE 


Boarps of education of the state of Illinois have the 
authority to permit the organization of voluntary 
classes in religion under the so-called Gary Plan. 

In its January session the Illinois State Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in the widely publicized 


“atheist” ease against the Champaign, Illinois, board” 


of education. Last year a lower court had decided 
that there was no diserimination in this practice 
against the son of an avowed “atheist” or “rationalist.” 
The recent decision ratified that finding. In the Cham- 
paign schools for six years there had been a co-opera- 
tive enterprise by which local churches aided in pro- 
viding teachers trained in religious teaching to teach 
classes of public-school pupils on released time, stag- 
gered throughout the day, within the school buildings. 
Those children who did not wish to attend classes in 
religious study were allowed to leave classrooms for 
musie rooms or study halls. The expenses of the 
enterprise were not borne by the school district. 
This is the second Supreme Court decision on sim- 
ilar charges within the past few months. After the 
earlier lower-court decision had been rendered in the 
Champaign ease, action was taken against the Chicago 
board of edueation in both the lower and the Superior 
Court with complete ratification of the authority of 
the school board to dismiss pupils upon parental 
request to attend religious classes in co-operating 
churehes. Although there was no particular stress on 
the distinetion in the two eases, school people see a 
marked difference in that in the Chicago ease there 
Was no incidental use of school property, while in the 


Champaign ease there was. And yet by Illinois stat- 
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ute the school boards are directly empowered to per- 
mit the use of public-school buildings for religious 
purposes. 

These two cases are merely part of a considerable 
trend of overt actions all of which point up to the 
broad problem now commonly being discussed over the 
country under the general title of “Religion in Edu- 
cation.” Currently there are well-organized formal 
“Institutes for Religious and Social Studies” being 
conducted in New York, Chicago, and Boston. The 
current programs of lectures in Chicago and Boston 
are in part identical in that the broad subject matter 
runs the whole gamut of the sponsorship of education 
in colonial days and largely down to Civil War days 
by organized religion, through such subjects as “in the 
publie schools,” “in the state universities,” “the gov- 
ernment viewpoint,” ete. 

Illinois is still one of the most handicapped states 
in respect to any solution of this broad problem. 
Some years ago, because of competing translations of 
the Bible, that Book of Books, with all its literary, 
cultural, and religious influence on the nation, was 
barred as being “sectarian.” As in other states, the 
Illinois constitution prohibits the use of tax money to 
support “sectarian” institutions. Yet the same law 
provides for tax exemption of churches and private 
schools, thus in a large degree actually subsidizing 
religion and religious study. The contrast between the 
schools of Illinois, by law, with those of many other 
states which permit or even require some aspect of 
religion is marked. 

The Illinois Supreme Court boiled down the Cham- 
paign case to this one question. “Does either the Fed- 
eral or the state constitution, or both, in their guar- 
antee of religious freedom, prohibit voluntary re- 
ligious classes in the public schools under the plan as 
deseribed in this record?” 

“Such classes,” ruled the Supreme Court, “do not 
violate the conscience of any individual or groups so 
long as the classes are conducted on a purely volun- 
tary basis. Freedom of religion as intended by those 
who wrote state and Federal constitutions means the 
right of an individual to entertain any desired re- 
ligious belief without interference from the state.” 

Possibly as significant as anything in the decision 
was the recognition of the force of religion in law and 
national life. The court brought out that the very 
constitution of the state recognized religious ideals 
and said, “Our government very wisely refuses to 
recognize a specific religion, but this cannot mean that 
the government does not recognize or subscribe to 
religious ideals. 
motivation is to deny the inspiration and authority 
of the constitution itself.” 

Latest data obtained from the International Couneil 


To deny the existence of religious 
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of Religious Education, headquarters in Chieago, 
which sponsors much ¢eo-operative educational effort 
between school boards and local churches, indicate 
that there are about 2,200 centers in the United States 
which operate classes of religious instruction on re- 
leased or dismissed time from the public schools. 


Reborts ..» 
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THE BILINGUAL PROBLEM OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Since 1898, when Puerto Rico became a possession 
of the United States, the language problem has been 
one of the most difficult to resolve between the two 
countries. Essentially, the problem may be very sim- 
ply stated. In a country whose traditions are Spanish, 
but whose governmental system is English-Spanish in 
organization, which language is the language of the 
people? Does the infusion of a foreign language 
endanger or impair the traditional cultural pattern? 
Stated in these terms, the problem itself may be 
termed cultural. It involves the transmission of a 
foreign cultural element—the English language. 

The problem may be formulated in a different way. 
Can a whole people learn a foreign language? In 
Puerto Rico, English must be acquired by education, 
and it must be taught in the schools since there is no 
other way to transmit it. In these terms, the problem 
is educational. Moreover, under the circumstances, it 
is an educational problem whose greatest emphasis 
must be on method. What, finally, is the best way to 
teach a foreign language in a foreign setting? 

We may state the problem in yet a third way. 
Should a foreign-speaking dependency learn the lan- 
guage of its governing country? We are now con- 
fronted with political considerations of vital impor- 
tance to many Puerto Ricans. 

Though closely related, each of these aspects of the 
language situation is distinct and should be isolated 
in attempting to clarify the fundamental issue of bi- 
lingualism. 

In considering the cultural aspect we can refer to 
some of the other areas where more than one language 
is operative; Switzerland, Mexico, Russia, even Spain 
itself. It has been quite possible for these countries 
to maintain themselves as cultural entities in the pres- 
ence of two or more languages. It might be argued, 
of course, that a foreign language has not been trans- 
ported bodily into any of these areas in recent times. 
This is not significant to our argument, however, since, 
whatever the area, the language of the people is the 
one which best serves their necessities. There is no 
If a governmental 


a priort “choice” in the matter. 


These serve about 2,000,000 pupils. It is estimated Un 
that in Illinois there are about eighty school systems cor 
employing this device to bridge over the gap between len 
secular ethical and religious study. of 
HERBERT B. MuLrorp gui 

WILMETTE, ILL. areé 
rec 
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system such as that of Puerto Rico makes two lan- Th 
guages essential, the question is no longer which lan- ous 
guage, but how both languages may be satisfactorily Ra 
utilized and their functions integrated. abi 
The educational aspect is thus directly involved. In ind 
1942 a United States senatorial committee investi- is 1 
gating the social and economic conditions in Puerto Pu 
Rico was unfavorably impressed with the fact that wel 
after four decades of association with us, the Puerto ior 
Rican people “had not even acquired our language.” edu 
This is an almost meaningless observation. As re- thin 
cently as 1944 only fifty per cent of the school-age this 
population of Puerto Rico was enrolled in schools. lan 
Year after year it has not been possible to give more I 
than half the children of Puerto Rico the opportunity har 
ver 





of even primary education. Moreover, sixty per cent 
of those enrolled attend only half a day; the remain- 
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ing part of the day is devoted to a second group like- se 
"wise limited to half a day’s instruction. In a country able 
where the natural language is Spanish, where instrue- ing 
tion in English is notoriously deficient, and where ex- fied 
posure to this instruction is so limited, it is hardly - 
remarkable that the Puerto Rican people have not ac- s 
quired the English language. If anything does stand Rie 
out, it should be that Puerto Ricans learn any English m1 
at all and that many of them are truly bilingual. edu 
The political aspect of the language problem, con- star 
trary to general opinion, is not essentially more com- — 
plex than the others. Many of those in Puerto Rico — 
who favor independence from the United States want litie 
complete independence. This includes independence con! 
from the English language. Whatever may be the _— 
pros and cons of the independence issue, it is obvious = 
( 


that in a narrowing world two languages are better 
than one. This is particularly true in Puerto Rico 
where the past history of the island has made for es U 
closer and closer ties with the United States—and 
with the English language. There is no reason to 
believe, whatever the eventual political status of 
Puerto Rico, that the need for foreign languages will 
diminish. This includes, perhaps first, the need of - 
knowing English. 

An additional consideration is often raised econcern- 
ing the educational aspect. This goes by the name of rr 
“intellectual capacity for learning two languages.” 
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Unless precisely defined, this phrase has emotional 
connotations which further confuse the essential prob- 
lem. The confusion owes its existence to the welter 
of notions concerning the learning process in a bilin- 
cual setting. It has been stated that Puerto Ricans 
are “illiterate in two languages.” As a matter of 
record, the illiteracy index has dropped from 77 per 
cent in 1898 to 35.1 per cent in 1945, and the number 
of Puerto Ricans who speak English has increased 
from 3.6 per cent in 1910 to 27.8 per cent in 1940. 
This, of course, is not the implication of the previ- 
ous statement concerning Puerto Rican “illiteracy.” 
Rather, it implies a basie inadequacy in thinking 
ability. On this implieation, Puerto Ricans are justly 
indignant. Bad thinking exists in any language; it 
is introduced into a bilingual system such as that of 
Puerto Rico when one or both of the languages is not 
well taught. This new interpretation skews the ques- 
tion of language-learning complexities toward a purely 
educational direction. Here the problem of adequate 
thinking ean be traced to adequate instruction. When 
this is lacking, rational thought is diffieult in any 
language. 

Puerto Rico in 1947 is a cross-cultural area and is 
harassed by many problems arising from cultural di- 
versity. The language problem per se is essentially 
a problem of language teaching. It should be made 
possible for Puerto Rico to profit from the consider- 
able knowledge of language-teaching techniques grow- 
ing out of the war experience. Among these are quali- 
fied teachers, sound guidanee, intelligent instruction, 
proper materials. 

Since its founding in 1903, the University of Puerto 
Rico has established itself as the leading university 
in the entire Caribbean area. The whole system of 
education in the island has improved its teaching 
standards in terms of progressive educational mea- 


sures. This has been accomplished in spite of great 


» cconomie poverty, prodigious population growth, po- 


litical instability, and the infusion of foreign, often 
conflicting, cultural characteristics. To this impres- 
sive list of difficulties the language problem is anti- 
climactie, but one so thoroughly confused in many 
minds that it may well head the list. 


MAxINE W. GorDON 


UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO Rico, 
MAYAGUEZ, PuERTO Rico 
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American Thought, 1947. Pp. vii+ 502. Gresham Press, 
11 Broadway, New York 4. 1947. $3.75. 
An anthology of important current thought in America on 
a Variety of subjects by prominent writers, with an intro- 
duction by Philip Wylie. 
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BARNES, GRACE. General American Speech Sounds. Pp. 
129. D.C. Heath. 1946. $1.80. 
Presents drills for perfecting the 43 sounds of general 
American speech. 

* 


BEUKEMA, HERMAN, WILLIAM M. GEER, AND ASSOCIATES. 
Contemporary Foreign Governments. Pp. 362. Rine- 
hart and Company. 1946. $3.50. 

Sponsored by the Department of Economics, Government 
and History, United States Military Academy. 


Buiss, HENRY EVELYN. A Bibliographic Classification. 

Vol. II. Pp. 344. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52. 1947. $7.50. 
This classification is extended by systematic auxiliary 
schedules for composite specification and notation ; appears 
in four volumes; Vol. II presents Class H—-K, the Human 
Sciences, with introduction and index. 


CHERONIS, NICHOLAS D., AND JOHN B. ENTRIKIN. Semi- 
micro Qualitative Organic Analysis. Pp. xiv +498. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 1947. 

© 


Executive 


CLEETON, GLEN U., AND CHARLES W. MASON. 
Pp. 540. 


Ability: Its Discovery and Development. 
Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 1946. 
A revised and enlarged edition with many chapters com- 
pletely rewritten and new ones added. The foreword of 
the first edition has been retained as an introduction to 
this second edition. 

2 


DAKIN, DorotHy. How to Teach High School English. 


Pp. xv+ 592. D.C. Heath. 1947. $3.50. 
A revised edition of “Talks to Beginning Teachers of 


suggestions are given for saving the 


Indexed. 


English.” Many 
teacher time and energy. 


DE HuszAR, GEORGE B. (editor). Persistent International 
Issues. Pp. 262. Harper. 1947. $3.00. 
A new approach to the issues which public opinion must 
continue to incorporate into practical programs. 


The School 


EDWARDS, NEWTON, AND HERMAN G. RICHEY. 
Hough- 


in the American Social Order. Pp. xiii+ 880. 

ton Mifflin. 1947. $5.00. 

Presents the dynamics of American education. 
° 


EvANs, EvA Knox. All about Us, Illustrations by Vana 
Earle. Pp. 95. Capitol Publishing Company, 139 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 1947. $2.00. 

Albert Einstein has written the foreword to this book for 
children. Scientific facts about the human race are given 
with humor and simplicity. 

ow 


FERN, GEORGE H., AND ELDON B. Rogpsins. Teaching with 
Films. Pp. xiii+146. Bruce Publishing Company, 540 
N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. 1946. $2.25. 
Presents the practical techniques required for using an 
important aid to teaching. 

* 


GELINAS, AGNES. Nursing and Nursing Education. Pp. 
72. The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New 
York 22. 1946. $1.00. 

A monograph in a series issued under the auspices of the 
Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Indexed. 


HINDUS, MAuRIcE. The Bright Passage. 
Doubleday and Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
$3.00. 

A vital analysis of Czechoslovakia today revealed in terms 
of its leaders and people. 


Pp. xiv +370. 
1947. 
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Masterworks of Science: 
Pp. 637. Doubleday 


KNEDLER, JOHN WARREN, JR. 
Digests of 18 Great Classics. 
and Company. 1947. $4.00. 
The fourth of a series of Masterworks volumes under the 
editorial direction of Alvin Johnson, Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan, and Alexander M. Witherspoon. 

mB 


Unto the Least of These: 
Pp. 424. D. Appleton- 


LUNDBERG, EMMA OCTAVIA. 
Social Ne rvices for Childre n. 
Century. 1947. $3.75. 
Explains the present status of social services for children 
and offers practical suggestions for extension and improve- 
ment. 

@ 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. Lyman Pierson Powell: Path- 


finder in Education and Religion. Pp. 299. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York. 1947. 
$3.75. 
The career of an eminent American church leader is pre- 
sented by one of his contemporaries. 
® 

New College Standard Dictionary. Pp. 1404. Funk and 

Wagnalls Company, New York 10. 1947. $5.50 (with- 


out thumb index); $6.50 (with thumb index). 
A completely new, comprehensiye edition with the simpli- 
fied em’-pha-type system of pronunciation-at-a-glance. 
6 
NUNES, BELMIRA (editor). ‘‘ Business Education inelud- 
ing World Co-operation.’’ 16th Yearbook, 1945-1946, 
of the Commercial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity. Pp. xii+230. May be 
obtained from the New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square East, New York 3. 1946. $2.00. 
t 


RAYMONT, T. Seven to Eleven. Pp. 88. 
Green. 1947. $1.50. 
Deals with some of the problems of the junior school. 
a 


PEARSON, Ross EARLE HOOPLE, AND 


Longmans, 


TOLLEY, WILLIAM 


RAYMOND FRANK PIPER (editors). Preface to Phi- 
losophy: Book of Readings. Pp. 513. Maemillan. 
1947. 


The editors’ aim has been to show that philosophy may be 
an entertaining and diverting subject and not as uninter- 
esting as is sometimes thought. 

w 


TSANOFF, RADOSLAV A, Ethics. Harper. 
1947. $3.50. 

Presents practical applications of ethics in many fields and 
also discusses the problems of ethics and religion. 


Pp. xiv + 385. 


Van Riper, C. Speech Correction: Principles and 
Methods. Pp. xv+470. Prentice-Hall. 1947. $4.00. 
First published in 1939, this second edition has been partly 
rewritten. 

s 

WATSON, GoopWIN. Action for 
Harper. 1947. $2.00. 

This study embodies the report of the Planning Survey 
sponsored by the Commission on Community Inter-relations 
of the American Jewish Congress and shows what America 
is doing to push back racial and religious barriers. 

® 


Unity. Pp. xi+165. 


Essays in Science and Phi- 
1947. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NORTH. 
losophy. Pp. vi+348. Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. 

Presents some of the author’s basie theories in the science 
of mathematics and his thoughts on the meaning and 
future of learning. 
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Woopy, Cuirrorp. Requirements for the Degrees of Doe. 
tor of Philosophy in Education and Doctor of Edy. 
cation. Pp. 54. Ann Arbor (Mich.) Press. 1947, 
Monograph | No. 1, of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 


The World of Learning, 1947. Pp. 520. Europa Publi- 

cations, Ltd., 39 Bedford Square, London, W.@1, 
1947. 60/. 
Compiled to meet the increasing need for comprehensive 
information concerning cultural organizations throughout 
the world. The introduction has been written by Dr, 
Gilbert Murray. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5—1223 


Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y¥. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 


INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and, Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
E. SNAVELY. Executive Director, 

GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


GUY 


Cincinnati. 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Association of American Colleges 
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